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THE HOTEL DE VILLE, PARIS. 
Tuts is the Guild Hall of the City of 


Paris. It is situated in the Place de 
Gréve, on the North Bank of the River 
Seine. It is a place of some importance 
in the revolutionary annals of France, 
and was one of the warmly contested 
positions during the struggles of the 
28th and 29th of July last. 

The history of the place is as follows : 

“ The first stone was laid July 15, 1533, 
by Pierre deViole, prévét des marchands, 
The front was raised to the second story. 
in the Gothic style; but a taste for the 
fine arts, which had long flourished in 
Italy, beginning to dawn upon France, 
the whimsical forms of Gothic archi- 
tecture fell into disrepute. In 1549, 
Dominick Boccadoro, surnamed Cor- 
tonu, an Italian architect, presented a 
new plan to Henry II. which was adopt- 
ed; but the building proceeded slowly, 
and was not completed till the reign of 
Henry IV. in 1605, under the celebrated 
prévét Francois Miron. The archi- 
tecture of the Hétel de Ville presents 
nothing remarkable, except that it is 
one of the first buildings in Paris which 
displayed a return to regularity of forms, 
and a correct style of decoration. The 
flight of steps leading to the vestibule is 
grand; the vestibule is spacious, and 
the porticoes are very convenient. Their 
decorations, as well as the sculptures of 
the staircase, are admirably executed. 
Over the principal entrance, in the semi- 
circular black marble pediment, was a 
bas-relief in bronze, by Biard, repre- 
senting Henry IV. on horseback. ‘This 
was torn down during the war de la 
Fronde, restored by the son of Biard, 
destroyed during the revolution, and re- 
newed in plaster in 1814. The clock 
cost an immense sum. It is the work 
of Lepaute, and may be considered one 
of the best in Europe. At night it is 
lighted by a lampe parabolique, so that 
the hour may constantly be seen. The 
court is surrounded with porticoes,which 
support the building. Upon the marble 
frieze were inscriptions in golden letters, 
which marked the principal events in the 
life of Louis XIV. from his marriage, in 
1659, to 1689. There were also inscrip- 
tions of the most striking events in the 
reign of Louis XV. The court was 
likewise ornamented with medallions re- 
presenting portraits of the prévéts and 
the échevins. In this court is a bronze 
statue, by Coysevox, of Louis XIV. 
dressed @ la Grecque, but with a court 
wig ; it stands on a pedestal of white 
marble, which formerly was embellished 
with ornaments, and bore an inscription. 
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‘If this edifice bears no proportion to 
the present extent and magnificence of 
Paris, we must consider that the city 
has been more than doubled in size and 
population since the middle of the six- 
teenth century ; and luxury and magni- 
ficence have increased in a much greater 
proportion. 

« The Hétel deVille was the theatre of 
violent disorders during the war de .la 
Fronde, and also at the revolution. At 
the latter period its apartments, which 
contained many valuable paintings and 
ornaments, were stripped of every thing 
that could call to mind a monarchical 
government. The spirit of destruction 
which then reigned respected, however, 
the twelve months of the year, carved in 
wood, in one of the rooms near the 
grande salle. At this period it was 
called Maison Commune, and the busts 
of Marat and Chalier were placed in the , 
grand hall. Destined afterwards to in- 
ferior uses, this edifice seemed devoted 
to oblivion, when, in 1801, the project 
was formed of establishing in it the pre- 
fecture of the department. 

“‘ The execution of this project led to 
the complete restoration of the Hétel de 
Ville, which was effected under the di- 
rection of Molinos, with equal skill and 
celerity. The building was considerably 
enlarged ; to effect which, the Hépital 
and church du St. Esprit, and the church 
of St. Jean en Gréve, were added. Upon 
the return of Louis XVIII. the emblems 
of the reigning dynasty were restored. 

“ The ground-floor of the church du 
St. Esprit is now transformed into a spa- 
cious vestibule, destined to receive the 
king when he visits the Hétel de Ville ; 
a grand staircase leads from it to the 
appartement d’honneur, formed out of 
the upper part of the church. The 
salle de Saint Jean, the only remains of 
the church dedicated to that Saint, pre- 
sents a vast parallelogram, lighted from 
above, and decorated with twelve Co- 
rinthian columns, behind which is a gal- 
lery. This room was fitted up after the 
designs of F. Blondel, and is admired for 
the beauty of its proportions. It is ap- 
propriated to the drawing for the con- 
scripts. 

“The Grand Salle forms a banqueting- 
room, where civic festivals are given. 
It is hung with superb crimson velvet 
paper, ornamented with golden fleurs de 
fis, and surrounded by a rich border. 
The chairs, sofas, and curtains, are of 
crimson silk. Above the two chimney- 
pieces are pictures of Louis XVI. and 

Louis XVIII. The latter was given by 
the king to the city, and is a masterpiece 
in resemblance and execution. In no 
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other picture is the imitation of velvet, 
silk, feathers, and ornaments, so natural. 
When lighted up by eight rich lustres, 
suspended from the ceiling, this room 
is extremely magniticent. Upon grand 
occasions, when splendid civic entertain- 
ments are given, temporary rooms are 
formed at the Hétel de Ville by covering 
in the courts.” * 

The etymology of the Place de Gréve 
is thus explained: the word Gréve sig- 
nifies a strand, or shore; the name 
therefore implies its contiguity to the 
Seine. Louis VII., by letters patent, 
dated 1141, ordered that the Place que 
Grevia dicttur prope Sequanam, should 
remain open, and without any buildings, 
for the convenience of the public; in 
consideration of the snm of seventy 
livres, which he had received from the 
citizens, a Burgensibus suis de Grevia. 
The Place formerly possessed a hand- 
some fountain, of which Louis XIII. 
laid the first stone in 1624, with much 
ceremony. It was from this fountain 
which was demolished in 1674, that wine 
flowed for the populace at public re- 
joicings. 

The Place de Gréve has long been the 
spot where criminals are executed. The 
punishment of death is rare in Paris, 
and the only mode of inflicting it now 
allowed by the laws of France is by the 
guillotine. The first person who’ suf- 
fered here was Marguerite Porette, 
burnt for heresy in 1310. Allusion is 
made to this celebrated spot in Prior’s 
humorous song of the Thief and the 
Cordelier, which begins 
Who has e’re been at Paris must needs know the 


Gréve, 
The fatal retreat of the unfortunate brave. 

We have already alluded to the iden- 
tity of the Hétel de Ville with the re- 
cent struggles. It was one of the places 
attacked by the Parisians early on Wed- 
nesday the 28th. One of the accounts 
(the Spectator) says “ From the Porte 
St. Martin, the mob and boys of the 
Polytechnic School proceeded to the 
Hotel de Ville, which was held by a 
band of Swiss; where, after a murder- 
ous attack, continued until near night- 
fall, the possession remained in the hands 
of its first occupants. The assailants 
at one time had possession of the hétel ; 
but the Swiss were reinforced by a party 
of Lancers, Guards, and Gensdarmes ; 
and they were compelled to relinquish 
it. The slaughter in the narrow space 
was very great—not less on both sides 
than ten or twelve hundred fell.”? Again, 
on Thursday, “ The first point of attack 
was the Place de Gréve, where the Hotel 

* History of Paris, Svo. vel. ii. 
O03 
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de Ville, so unsuccessfully attacked on 
Wednesday, was still held by the Swiss. 
The bands which attacked this point 
were marshalled and led by the Poly- 
technic boys. They captured the place 
after an obstinate resistance; the de- 
fenders were almost wholly cut to 
pieces.” Again, in an extremely well- 
written narrative of “The Three Days 
at Paris,” (also in the Spectator,) “It 
appears that the Haétel de Ville, which 
was the head-yuarters of the fight on 
the 28th, was won and lost more than 
once during the day. I have since ex- 
amined the scene of conflict.—The fa- 
gade of the Hétel de Ville, and the front 
of the opposite houses, attest, by many 
a star, the smartness of the engage- 
ment.”’ All these circumstances con- 
spire to render the Hatel de Ville a place 
of some interest at the present moment. 

We ought to mention that our En- 
graving is from a Series of Picturesque 
Views in “ Paris and its Environs,’? now 
in course of publication.* The draw- 
ings have been taken under the direction 
of Mr. A. Pugin, expressly for this 
work ; and, by the courtesy of the Pub- 
lishers we are thus enabled to represent 
the Hétel de Ville, in its present state, 
save and except the ball “stars’’ to 
which the Parisian correspondent of the 
Spectator has alluded. 


MODE OF FISHING FOR PEARLS 
IN THE EAST INDIES. 


THERE are two seasons for pearl-fishing : 
the first is in March and April, the last 
in August and September. At the 
commencement of the season, there are 
sometimes 250 barks on the banks. The 
larger barks have two divers, and the 
smaller one. As soon as they have cast 
anchor, each diver binds a stone, six 
inches thick and a foot long, under his 
body, which serves him as ballast, and 
prevents him being driven away by the 
motion of the waves. They also tie 
another stone to one foot, by which they 
are speedily sent to the bottom of the 
sea; and as the oysters are usually fas- 
tened to the rocks, they case their hands 
with leather mittens, to prevent their 
being wounded in pulling them violertly 
off ; but this task some perform with an 
iron rake. In the last place, each diver 
carries down with him a large net, tied 
to his neck by a cord, the other end of 
which is fastened to the boat. This net 
is to hold the oysters, and the cord is to 

ull up the diver when his bag is full, or 
he wants air. In this equipage he some- 





* By Messrs, Jennings and Chaplin, Cheap- 
side. 
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times precipitates himself sixty feet un- 
der water; and as he has no time to 
lose, he soon arrives at the bottom: then 
he begins to run from side to side, tear- 
ing up all the oysters he meets with, 
and cramming them into his budget. 

At whatever depth the divers are, the 
light is so great that they easily perceive 
what passes in the sea; and to their con- 
sternation, sometimes discover monstrous 
fishes, from which all their address in 
thickening the water, &c. will not always 
save them; and of all the dangers of the 
fishing, this is one of the greatest and 
most usual. 

The best divers will keep under water 
nearly half an hour, and the rest do not 
stay less than a quarter. During this 
time they hold their breath without the 
use of oils,. or any other liquors, only 
acquiring the habit by long and early 
practice. When they find themselves 
exhausting, they pull the rope to which 
the bag is fastened, and hold fast by it 
with both hands, when those in the bark 
taking the signal, heave them up, and 
unload them of their fish, which is some- 
times five hundred oysters, and some- 
times not above fifty. 

Some of the divers need a moment’s 
respite, to recover breath ; others jump 
in again instantly, continuing this violent 
exercise without intermission for several 
hours. D. R. 


THE “LUMS” OF WESTMORE- 
LAN 


“ But Bonson Wood perhaps them all excels, 
Both for its scenery and its Kettle Wells ;— 
From a high rock the crystal waters flow 
Tuto the deep and beauteous lums below.” 

The Westmureland Poet. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


A FORMER volume contains a cursory 
notice of these romantic “lums,” as 
they are termed, but, as I am given to 
think it was avery unbecoming abbre- 
viation, I am induced to pen a more 
faithful history of their beauties. They 
are formed out of the solid rock (by the 
incessant motion of the waters), into 
which the delicious stream pours from 
a sloping cataract. The water is quite 
transparent ; and though some of these 
holes are very deep, you may distinctly 
perceive the bottom, and watch the freaks 
of the numerous trouts, which being well 
fed by the shoals of minnows that are 
swept in by the floods, are not easily 
taken bya bait. These lums are always 
seated beneath a rock of gradual de- 
clivity, whose surface is surprisingly 
smooth—so that, in fact, the stream 
glides over it into the abyss beneath in 
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silent motion. It is amusing to observe 
the trout, during a fine summer evening, 
leap up and down the cascade in exulta- 
tion. I have frequently shot them during 
their avocations ; and I have taken them 
in a net, in large numbers. 

The Kettle /Vells are two lums, situ- 
ated in Bonson’s Wood, near Stanmore, 
which are not surpassed for Elysian 
beauty. The fall of the water into the 
first well is inconsiderable ; but that con- 
tinually empties itself into the lum below, 
over a smooth precipice of thirty feet. 
A continual rumbling noise is heard in 
the latter well, occasioned by the de- 
scending torrent striking against the op- 
posite rocks. I have frequently bathed 
in these delightful places, and have 
amused myself by sliding « posteriort 
down the rock into the Wells. The 
circumference of the last lum is very 
great, and the effect is greatly heighten- 
ed by overhanging foliage. ‘The stream 
flows through the wood, and finally 
empties itself in the river Eden. 

T should add, that these lums bear a 
slight resemblance to a tea-kettle. 

W. H. H. 


WINDSOR CASTLE. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


I soMETIME since sent you an account 
of moneys expended for the Custom 
House and Post Office in London, which 
you inserted at page 13 of your present 
volume ; as an addendum to which, the 
following statement of the amount ex- 
aren on account of the reparation of 
Yindsor Castle may not be uninterest- 
ing to your readers. 
follows—viz. 


It has been as 








In 1824 .. £31,237 6 8 

1825 .. 85,655 7 7 

1826 .. 101,446 2 11 

1827 .. 141,609 19 4 

1828 .. 86,309 2 6 

To Lady Day 1829 .. 25,988 5 7 
£ 472,246 


4 7 

Computed to be due 
ak Chatolenen 1829 ¢ 60,000 0 0 

Further to Midsum- 
summer 1830.... ¢ 52,000 0 0 
Estimates for fur- 
ther indispensable 
WORE oscccscs 
And for suggested 
Improvements .. 


148,796 0 0 


¢ 340,000 0 0 
Making a total of .. £1,053,042 4 7 
J. M. 
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PALMS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Your correspondent, G. K. who writes 
on the “ Sympathy and Antipathy of 
Plants,’’ inserted in the Mirror, of July 
3, has extended his subject to a greater 
length than he can prove. 

_G. K. informs us that a female palm 
will not produce fruit unless it is pro- 
perly placed by the male tree; he has 
not told us what is a proper situation, 
or why it is so ore sts. 2 requisite ; 
but he has left these points in a glo- 
rious uncertainty. But G. K. is wrong 
in his assertion: it is well known to 
many scientific men, that female palms 
do produce fruit, although fruit so pro- 
duced seldom ripens, nor will they ger- 
minate; but this is a common occurrence 
with all seed which have not been im- 
pregnated by the pollen, or fertilizing 
dust of the male, because without this 
dust no germ is founded. The experi- 
ment which I shall relate, occurs in the 
47th volume of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, and which I consider quite satis- 
factory. There was a palm tree in the 
garden of the Royal Academy, Berlin, 
which flowered and bore fruit for thirty 
years, but never ripened, and when 
planted did not germinate, as the flowers 
of this female tree were never impreg- 
nated with the farina of the male, there 
being no male plant in the garden. At 
Leipsic, twenty miles from Berlin, was 
a male plant of this kind, from which a 
branch of male flowers were produced 
and suspended over the female palm at 
Berlin. This experiment was so suc- 
cessful that this tree produced more 
than a hundred perfectly ripe fruit, 
from which they had eleven young 
palms. On repeating the experiment 
the next year, it produced above two 
thousand ripe fruit. 

Whether these plants love each other 
or not, I shall not decide; it is evident 
that they were intended by nature to 
grow near each other ; but whether she 
has endowed them with that sublimest 
of passions, I leave to the good sense 
of others to determine. 


Deptford. Z. T. V—s.* 
* We have abridzed this communication, by 
omitting our correspondent’'s well ing in- 





troductory observations. G. K.’s assertion cer- 
tainly requires qualification ; but we do not con- 
sider his statement to be utterly disproved —Ep. 





EPIGRAM. 


“ Ah! cruel wretch'” indignant Damon said: 
‘* *Tis plain you wish your elder brother dead.” 
‘* Nay, God forbid!” quoth Tom; “Not I, sir, 


never; 
Those we wish dead, ‘tis said, live on for ever.” 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A WANDERER, 
No. III. 
The Story of a Life. 


Awaking with a start, 
The waters heave around me; and on high 
The wiuds lift up their voices. I depart, 
Whither I know not; but the hour's goue by, 
When Albion’s lessening shores could grieve or 
glad mine eye. 


Once more upon the waters! yet once more ! 
And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. Welcome to their roar ! 
Swift be their guidarice, wheresoe‘er it lead ! 
Though the strain’d mast should quiver asa reed, 
And the rent canvass fluttering strew the gale, 
Still must I on; for I am as a weed, 
Flung from the rock, on oceans’ foam to sail, 
Where’er the surge may sweep, the tempest's 
breath prevail. Byron. 
Anonce the survivors of the melancholy 
and remarkable shipwreck of the Bonne 
Esperance* was a man for whom I felt, 
Ihardly know why, a deep interest. It 
has been said, the proper study of 
mankind is man. I certainly consider 
the countenance to be the index to the 
mind; and there was something in the 
bronzed, manly face of Arthur Havell 
which awakened all my attention: he 
was oppressed with melancholy, and 
seemed to shrink from mankind from 
other and stronger causes than those 
that may influence the mere moody 
misanthrope. 

A lofty eminence, composing the ter- 
mination or point of Brynmorre, a moun- 
tain which ran some miles inland, over- 
looked the beautiful bay of Torwich. 
A broad natural road, on the level turf, 
ran for several miles along the summit of 
the mountain, terminating in this peak ; 
and I used often to stroll thither to enjoy 
the vast and splendid landscape spread 
out like a map belowme. A singular 
rock, flanked by a large pile of stenes— 
the relics of Druidical times—formed 
my post; and more than once I found 
Havell, apparently unconscious of exter- 
nal objects, seated at this spot. One 
afternoon, in the early part of Septem- 
ber, we accidentally met there. The 
day had been unusually fine ;—the sea, 
studded with ships, and hardly excited 
by a gentle breeze, lookéed like a vast 
plain of molten silver; whilst the de- 
clining sun threw the lofty peaks and 
convulsed scenery of the western por- 
tion of the coast into fine relief. We 
were koth engaged in watching the 
movements of a grampus, which often 
attracted my attention in the bay. Our 
conversation for some time related to 
various topics connected with the sea, 
till at last 1t turned insensibly on Havell 


* See Mirror, vol. xiii. pp. 403—8. 
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himself. There was, probably, some- 
thing about me that attracted his confi- 
dence—the moment was an exciting 
one ; and he gradually, and with many 
pauses, related ‘some passages in the 
story of his life. I give it nearly in his 
own words : 

“<I was born near Linton, in North 
Devon. Though | have not been there 
for thirty years, yet the recollection of it 
is as vivid and fresh in my memory as 
on the day when I first_left home. My 
father was the mate of the Fair Trader, 
a Bristol West India brig, and conse- 
quently passed little time with us. He 
was the last survivor of a numerous 
family, who had all been, like him, sea- 
faring men : all lost their lives at diffe- 
rent periods by that treacherous ele- 
ment; and I recollect, when I was 
about ten years old, my mother’s dis- 
tress at the loss of the Fair Trader, 
which was supposed to have foundered 
at sea, as sila the brig, nor one of 
her hands, was ever heard of more. My 
father’s death was a sad calamity to us. 
I was the eldest of five brothers, and my 
mother was left without a shilling for 
our support. But our neighbours were 
kind ; and a brother of hers died about 
this time, who left us a half-share in a 
fishing-boat, by the aid of which, and 
making nets, we contrived to live. As 
I was too young yet to be of much ser- 
vice in the boat, they sent me to sea 
first, as a cabin boy, in a Mediterranean 
trader. The captain took a fancy to 
me, and taught me navigation; and I 
continued in her till I was eighteen, 
when she was lost in a gale of wind, 
when inwards off Lundy. I now re- 
turned home, to assist my family in the 
fishery, and found my brother Charley 
grown as tall and manly as myself. We 
were all blessed with good health ; and 
if we had few comforts, we had few 
wants. I well remember the day of my 
return—all the village were delighted to 
see me. A wild and romantic spot is 
Limouth and Linton; the Valley of 
Rocks is singularly interesting. My 
brothers were all brought up fishermen 
except Tom, who was in an Ilfracombe 
pilot boat. We had now a boat of our 
own, which we called the Five Brothers, 
and they used to go to sea with me by 
turns. One evening, it was the 18th of 
August—I remember it well—it was 
Charley’s turn to be with me. The day 
had been very moist and sultry. The 
sun, which was near going down as we 
pushed off in the boat, lit up the land 
and sea with a wild and supernatural 
glare ; the wind was light, but came in 
sudden and uncertain squalls, as if it 
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were trying its strength before some 
mighty onset. The vapours in the 
horizon became gradually too much for 
the sun, and some time before he dis- 
appeared, his lower limb only was visi- 
ble glaring out with a frowning and 
ominous appearance. 

“‘« A wild roving night, lads!’ sung 
out William Luscombe, a neighbour sea- 
man, who had also pushed off with his 
boat as we were hoisting our lug—‘it 
would be more wise, I reckon, if we 
keep close, for yon sky is full of mis- 
chief.’ ‘ Would that I had listened to his 
advice! Charley was strongly for re- 
turning; but, I hardly know why, I 
pertinaciously opposed him, and the 
wind soon carried us out. As we made 
way, we almost forgot the cause of dis- 

ute in the management of the boat. 
The sun had not long disappeared before 
the deepening furrows, the broken swell 
and white snowy foam on the sea, ex- 
cited by the violence of the wind, which 
came in heavy squalls, gave us warning 
to return. I never recollect its getting 
dark so suddenly, at the same season, as 
on that night. The little boat scudded 
gallantly along, cresting the waves like 
a bird; and as it now blew a stiffish 
gale, I put her head about, and reduced 
our canvass to a few feet: indeed, ac- 
customed as I had been all my life to 
the alternations of a nautical existence, I 
felt the blood mantle in my cheeks when 
I reflected on the danger I liad wilfully 
brought poor Charley into. He kept 
at the helm; and, seated on one of the 
thwarts, I minded the lug, and occasion- 
ally baled out the water which the boat 
shipped. ‘We cannot now be far from 
shore, Charley,’ said I; ‘mother will 
give us a fine row for this night’s work, 
though.’ Before he could answer, we 
became distinctly sensible of the im- 
Mense masses and tumultuous roar of 
the white breakers, which fell on the 
rocky beach with tremendous fury.— 
‘Let go, Arthur—let go every thing !’ 
shouted Charley. ‘Oh God! we are 
lost!’ he exclaimed, as a land squall 
took us aback, and we instantly went 
over, merged in the whirling masses of 
that raging sea. I instinctively seized 
one of the oars, and at the same instant 
8 wave cast my brother forcibly against 
me. I convulsively grasped his hair 
with my left hand. ‘Oh God! save 
me, Arthur—oh, my poor mother !’ he 
said, as a heavy wave separated us with 
violence. I let go the oar, called on his 
name in agony, making a plunge after 
him in the dark sea—but he was gone ! 
* * * How TI got ashore I know not; 
but I was found at break of day lying, 























bleeding and half senseless, amongst the 
bent which grew a short distance from 
high-water mark. The disfigured body 
of poor. Charley had been washed to the 
top of the shingles, almost to my feet. 

“ After this, I pined for some time in 
deep melancholy, for I d myself 
of my brother’s death. Our cottage 
was situated at the termination of the 
valley, cluse under the lee of a bold rock, 
near the wild sea shore. I have often 
recalled, with a mixture of delight and 
anguish, the mountains, the dark cliffs, 
and rocky hollows of the land of my 
youth. The scenery once so loved be- 
came insupportable to me; and one 
night, as we were all sitting at home 
mending our nets, I told my mother I 
was resolved to go to sea again, if it 
were only for one voyage. ‘The Al- 
mighty’s will be done, Arthur,’ said she ; 
‘Iam getting old now—but you have 
been a good son to me, so, if you must 
20, I won’t be the person to oppose it.’ 
On hearing this, my brother William, 
who had heard with delight my account 
of foreign climes, begged also that he 
might go with me this one voyage,—she 
would still have Harry, and Tom could 
be sent for to assist him in managing 
our boat. In short, a nameless impulse 
impelled me to join the lad’s request, 
though contrary to my mother’s will; 
and I wrote next day to the mate of the 
brig Ocean, of Bristol, with whom I was 
acquainted, to try to get berths for us 
in her next trip to Newfoundland. I 
was successful ; and we sailed in a few 
weeks afterwards for that island. Our 
voyage out was unusually long—-we had 
a succession of contrary winds, and some 
passengers on board brought a fever 
with them, which attacked several of 
the crew, who fell victims to it. Our 
voyage inwards seemed to compensate 
for the former delay. We were getting 
in southern Jatitudes, and had had a suc- 
cession of favouring winds and clear 
skies, so that we made a very rapid run. 
I was at the wheel one afternoon, when 
the skipper, who was pacing the quarter- 
deck, according to his custom, drew my 
attention to a little mass of clouds, which 
was just visible in the horizon. It had 
first a conical shape, but gradually ex- 
panded, darkening in its hue every 
moment. ‘We must make all snug, 
Havell,’ was the experienced remark of 
Captain Stone, ‘as sure as we’re afloat 
we shall have a gale ere dark.’ All hands 
were now busy in striking the masts, 
taking the royal and top-gallant yards on 
deck, and making every thing secure. 
The result justified the skipper’s pre- 
caution, for a gale did come on about 
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sunset, and a terrible gale it was;—the 
sky became rapidly overcast, und the 
storm came like a whirlwind, sweeping 
every thing before it on its desolating 
course. We were almost thrown on our 
beam-ends, and our storm-jib (which, 
with a close-reefed main-top-sail, was all 
the canvass we had out) were completely 
shivered by the first blast, carrying away 
the top-sail-yard also. I can spare you 
the description of a storm. We had pre- 
ay against the danger; and I should 

ave felt little uneasiness, had not a 
boding and indefinable sensation of evil, 
excited probably by the dreadful recol- 
lection of the last storm I had been in, 
oppressed me the whole evening. My 
absence was such, that the ship yawed 
several times three or four points from 
her course while I had charge of the 
wheel. It would have been pitchy dark 
had it not been for the lightning, which 
was fearfully vivid and distinct. We 
drove on under bare poles, as perfectly 
helpless as man oun be supposed to be 
when opposed to such a power. It was 
past midnight, and I had fancied the 
gale was somewhat moderating, when, 
during a very strong flash of lightning, 
one of the hands roared out—‘ Ship-a- 
head! starboard your helm! hard-a- 
starboard there!’ I was just coming 
on deck with my brother, when these 
words sung in our ears like a death- 
knell. The ship was going ten or eleven 
knots, lurching heavily in the trough of 
the convulsed and deeply-agitated sea, 
which swept her deck clear from stem 
to stern. In another minute, before any 
one on board had time for thought, a 
rushing, whizzing sound—a deep and 
rapid commotion in the waters, was felt 
by every hand, and a large ship struck 
us, with a loud and terrific crash, on our 
weather-bow, with the most tremendous 
force, carrying every mast, every stick, 
clean away. Being checked thus sud- 
denly on her course, she recoiled for an 
instant. The Ocean, reeling over till 
her lee-gunwale and deck were many 
feet under water, gave a violent lurch-a- 
head, which carried us again close to 
the other ship. I instantly seized my 
brother’s hand, as we held fast by the 
bulwarks, and instinctively sprung on 
her deck—how I know not to this day. 
While in the act of following me, the 
Ocean reeled convulsively over, and my 
brother lost his footing : there was one 
wild yell of agony sent forth on the wings 
of the storm, and the ship went down 
head foremost, amidst an eddying gulf 
of boiling and hissing waters. The 
strange sail gathered way—there was a. 
blank before me—I was the only living 








soul out of seventeen. Merciful God ! 
why was I reserved for this hour !’? 

His agitation became so great, that 
the sweat poured down from his fore- 
head in big drops. He made a long 
pause. 

(To be continued.) 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Bublic QBournals. 


PROVINCIAL BALLADS. 
GAVASTON ON DARTMOOR.* 


"Twas a stern scene that lay beneath 
The cold grey light of Auiumn dawn; 
Along the solitary heath 
Huge ghost-like mists were drawn. 


Amid that waste of loneliness, 
A small tarn, black as darkness, lay, 
Silent and still—you there would bless 
The wild coot’s dabb.ing play. 


But not a sound rose there—no breeze 
Stirr’d the dull wave or dusky sedge: 

Sharp is the eye the line that sees 
*Twixt moor and water's edge. 


Yet on this spot of desertness 
A buman shape was seen; 

It seemed to wear a peasant’s dress, 
But not with peasant’s mien. 


Now swift, nuw slow, the figure pared 
The margin of the inooriaud lake, 
Yet ever turn’d it to the Exst, 
Where day began to wake :— 


“Where lags the Witch? she will’d me wait 
Beside this mere at daybreak hour, 
When mingling in the distance sate 
The forms of cloud and torr. 


« She comes not yet—‘tis a wild place— 
The turf is dank—the air is cold ;— 
Sweeter, I ween, in kingly dais, 
To kiss the circling gold, 


‘¢ Sweeter, in courtly dance, to tell 
Love-tales in lovely ears, 

Or hear high placed in royal selle, 
The crash of knightly spears. 


“* What would they say, who kuew me then, 
Teacher of that gay sehool, 

To see me, guest of savage men, 
Beside this Dartmoor pool ?”— 


- He sate him down upon a stone— 
A block of granite, damp and grey,— 
Still to the East his eye was thrown, 
Now colouring with the day. 


He savy the first chill dawn-light fade— 
The crimson flush to orange turn— 
The orange take a deeper shade, 
As tints more golden burn. 


He saw the clouds ll seam'd with light, 
The hills all ridged with fire ; 

He saw the moor-fogs rifted bright, 
As breaking to retire. 


More near he saw the down-rush shake 
Its silvery beard in morninz’s air ; 

And clear, though amber-tinged, the lake 
Pictured its green reeds there. 


* The celebrated favourite of our Elward IT. 
During one of his banishments, it is said that he 


was for a long time concealed in the solitudes of 


Dartmoor. The scene of the poem is from an 
early recollection of one ia that romantic wil- 
derness j 
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He stoop'd him by the water's side, 
And wash'd his feverish brow : 

Tuen gazed, as if with childish pride, 
Upon his face below. 


But, while he looks, behold him start— 
His cheek is white as death! 

He cannot tear his eyes apart 
From what he sees beneath. 


It is the Witch of Sheepstor's face, 
That grows from out his own !— 

The eye meets his—he knows each trace— 
And yet he sits alone. 


Scarce could he raise his frighted eye 
To glimpse the nei: hbouring greund, 
When rounu the pool, white, dense, aud high, 
A wreath of fog was wound. 


Next o’er the wave ashiver ran, 
Without a breath of wind ; 

Then smooth it lay, though blank and wan, 
Within its fleecy blind. 


And oer its face a single reed 
Without a hand to guide it moved— 

Who saw that slender rush, had need ° 
More nerve than lance e’er proved ! 


Letters were form'd as on it pass’d, 
Which sti:l the lake retain’d; 

And when the scroll was traced at last, 
The reed fell dead, the lines remain'd! 


On them the stranger's fix'd eyes cling, 
To pierce their heart of mystery : 

“ Fear not, thou favourite of a King, 
That humbled head shall yet be high!" 


He scarce had read, a sudden breath 
Swept o'er the pool and rased the lines; 

The fogs dispersed, and bright beneath 
The breezy water shakes aud shines. 


He look'd around—but none was near— 
The snabeams slept on moss and moor ; 
No living sound broke on his ear— 
All look’d as lonely as before. 


What had he given that hour to see 
The meanest berdsinan of the bill; 

Fr, bright as seem‘d the prophecy, 
A shadow dimm‘d his spirit still. 


And well it might '—the wanderer there 
Had stood too near an English throne— 

Had breath’d too long in princely air— 
He was the banish’d Gavaston! 


Again he turn’d—again he grew 
To the bry-bosom of his king— 

Trod the proud halls his vain youth knew, 
Heard woman’s voice and minstrel’s string. 


But double was the story told 
By those dark words of evil power ; 
And not Plantagenet could hold 
The Fates back in their own strong hour. 


Beside the block, his thoughts recall 
That scene of mountain sorcery— 
Too late ;—for high on Warwick-wall, 
In one brief hour, his head must be ! 
Oh, how should evil deeds end well, 
Or happy fates be told from hell ’ 
New Monthly Magazine. 





SINGULAR SMITH. 


Mr. Joun Smirn is now a hachelor, 
on the young side of forty. He is in 
the prime of that happy period, ere the 
freedom of single blessedness has de- 
teriorated into formality, that “ last 
infirmity of noble” bachelors. Caps 
have been, and are now, set at him; but 
he is too shy a bird to be caught in nets 
of muslin, or imprisoned by the fragile 
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meshes of Mechlin lace. Widows won- 
der that he does not marry ; wives think 
he should; and several disinterested 
maiden ladies advise him to think seri- 
ously of something of that sort ; and he, 
always open to conviction, promises that 
he will do something of that kind. In 
fact, he has gone so far as to confess 
that it 7s melancholy, when he sneezes 
in the night, to have no one, night-cap- 
ped and nigh, to say “ God bless you !”’ 
If the roguish leer of his eye, in these 
moments of compunction, means any- 
thing, I am rather more than half in- 
clined to doubt his sincerity. One ar- 
gument which he urges against commit- 
ting matrimony is certainly undeniable— 
that there are Smiths enough in the world, 
without his aiding and abetting their in- 
crease and multiplication: he says he 
shall wait till the words of Samuel, 
“«* Now there was no Smith found 
throughout all Israel,’’ are almost ap- 
plicable throughout all England: and 
then he may, perhaps, marry. “Smiths’’, 
as he says, “are as plentiful as black- 
berries. Throw a cat out of every other 
window, from one end to the other of 
this metropolis, and it would fall on the 
head of one Smith. Rush suddenly 
round a corner, and knock down the 
first man you meet, he is a Smith; he 
prostrates a second, the second a third, 
the third a fourth ...... the ninth a 
tenth — they are all and severally 
Smiths.”’ 

I am indeed afraid that he is irreco- 
verably a bachelor, for several reasons 
which I shall mention. He is, at this 
time, “ a little, round, oily man,’’ five 
feet and a half in his shoes ; much given 
to poetry, pedestrianism, whim, whist- 
ling, cigars, and sonnets; ‘‘ amorous,’’ 
as the poets say, of umbrageousness in 
the country, and umbrellas in the town; 
rather bald, and addicted to Burton ale ; 
and a lover of silence and afternoon 
stestas—indeed, he is much given to 
sleep, which, as he says, is but a return 
in kind ; for sleep was given to man to 
refresh his body and keep his spirits in 
peace; indulgences these which have 
anything but a marrying look: so that 
no unwilling Daphne has lost a willing 
Damon in my duodecimo friend. It is 
too manifest that he prefers liberty, and 
lodgings for a single gentleman, to the 
“ Hail, wedded love !’’ of the poet of 
Paradise—a sort of clergyman “ trium- 
phale ” to which his ear is most un- 
orthodoxically deaf when time is called. 
He has even gone so far as to compare 
good and bad marriages with two very 
remarkable results in chemical experi- 
ment, by which, in one instance, char- 
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coal is converted into diamond, and in 
the other, diamond is deflagrated into 
charcoal. The fortunate Benedict mar- 
ries charcoul, which, after a patient 
process, proves a diamond ; the unfor- 
tunate husband weds a diamond, which, 
tried in the fire of adversity, turns out 
charcoal. Yet he is not unalive to those 
soft impressions which betoken a sensi- 
tive nature. He has been twice in love; 
thrice to the dome of St. Paul’s with 
the three sisters Simpson, and once to 
Richmond by water with a Miss Robin- 
son, in May, that auspicious month, 
dedicated to love and lettuces. These 
are perhaps the only incidents in his 
uncheckered life which approach the ro- 
mantic and the sentimental ; yet he has 

assed through the ordeal unsinged at 

eart, and is still a bachelor. He was, 
at one time, passionately partial to mu- 
sic and mutton-chops, muffins and me- 
lancholy, predilections much cultivated 
by an inherent good taste, and an ardent 
love of the agreeable; yet he has taken 
to himself no one to do his mutton and 
music, no one to soften his melancholy 
and spread his muffins. It is unaccount- 
able ; the ladies say so, and I agree with 
them. 

I have mentioned “the things he is 
inclined to ;”’ I must now specify “ those 
he has no mind to.’’ His antipathies 
are tight boots and bad ale—two of the 
evils of life (which is at best but of a 
mingled yarn) for which he has an aver- 
sion almost amounting to the impatient. 
His dislike to a scold is likewise most 
remarkable, perhaps peculiar to himself ; 
for I do not remember to have noticed 
the antipathy in any one beside. A re- 
lation is, to be sure, linked to a worthy 
descendant of Xantippe; and this per- 
haps is the key to his objections to the 
padlock of matrimony. 

It is the bounden duty of a biogra- 
me (and I consider this paper to be 

iographical) to give, in as few words 
as possible, the likeness of his hero. 
Two or three traits are as good as two 





or three th d, where volume-makin 

is not the prime consideration. He is 
eccentric, but without a shadow of 
turning. He is sensitive to excess ; for 


though no one ever has horsewhi,ped 
him, I have no doubt if either A. or B. 
should, he would wince amazingly under 
the infliction, and be very much hurt 
in his feelings. Indeed, he does not 
merit any such notice from any one; 
for-Re has none of that provoking iras- 
cibility generally attendant on genius 
(for he is a genius, as I have shown, 
and shall presently show.) He was 
never known to have been engaged in 
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more than one literary altercation ; then 
he endeavoured, but in vain, to convince 
his grocer, who had beaten his boy to 
the blueness of storie-blue for spelling 
sugar without an A, that he was assu- 
redly not borne out in his orthography 
by Johnson and Walker. 

To sum up the more prominent points 
of his character in few words. As he 
is a great respecter of himself, so he is 
a great respecter of all persons in autho- 
rity : his bow to a beadle on Sundays is 
indeed a lesson in humility. Being a 
sincere lover of his country, he is also 
a sincere lover of himself: he prefers 
roast beef and plum-pudding to any of 
your foreign kickshaws ; and drinks the 
Colonnade champagne when he can, to 
encourage the growth of English goose- 
berries ; smokes largely, to contribute 
his modicum to the home-consumption ; 
pays all government demands with a 
cheerfulness unusualand altogether per- 
plexing to tax-gatherers; and subscribes 
to a lying-in hospital (two guineas an- 
nually—nothing more.) In short, if he 
has not every virtue under heaven, it is 
no fault of Mr. Smith. The virtues, 
he has been heard to say, are such high- 

yriced luxuries, that a man of moderate 
income cannot afford to indulge much in 
them. 

These are Mr. John Smith’s good 
qualities: if he has failings, they “lean 
to virtue’s side,”’ but do not much affect 
his equilibrium: he is a pependicular 
man in general, and not tall enough in 
his own conceit to stoop when he passes 
under Temple Bar. If he és singular, 
he lays it to the accident of his birth: 
he was the seventh Smith of a seventh 
Smith. This fortuitous catenation in 
the links of the long chain of circum- 
stance, which has before now bestowed 
on a fool the reputation of “ a wise 
man,’”’ only rendered him, as he is free 
to confess, an odd man. His pursuits 
have indeed of late been numerous be- 
yond mention, and being taken up in 
whimsies, ended in oddities. As I have 
said, he wrote verses, and they were 
thought by some people to be very odd 
and unaccountable. He lost a Miss 
» who was dear tu him, in trinket 
expenses more especially, through a 
point of poetical etiquette certainly very 
unpardonable. In some lines addressed 
to that amiable spinster and deep-dyed 
bas bleu, he had occasion to use the 
words one and two, and either from 
the ardour of haste, or the inconsider- 
ateness of love, which makes the wisest 
of us commit yourselves, or perhaps 
from the narrowness of his note-paper, 
he penned the passage thus :— 
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«“ Nature has made us 2, but Love shall make 


S$ L5 
1 mind, 1soul, l heart,” &c. 
This reminded the learned lady too irre- 
sistibly of a catalogue of sale—] warm- 
ing-pan, 2 stoves, | stewpan, 1 smoke- 
jack, &c. and she dismissed him in 
high dudgeon.— Monthly Magazine. 


THEATRICAL FREE ADMISSIONS. 
(From the “ Noctes’’ of Blackwood.) 


Mr. Seward.—To accept a free ticket, 
under any circumstances, is, I opine, 
beneath the dignity of a gentleman. 

Shepherd.—Whiat ! a free ticket ? 

Mr. Seward.—Y es, sir, a free ticket— 
admission all your life to a place of public 
amusement, without putting your hand 
in your pocket, and paying your own 
way, like other gentlemen. D me, 
if I would be on any manager’s pauper- 
list! Were I so poor as not to be able 
to pay for the gratification of my pas- 
sion for theatricals, for the indulgence of 
my “ strong propensity for the dwama,”’ 
as our matchless Mathews says, I should 
think it more honourable to steal than to 
beg, to pick a rich squire’s pocket at 
the outside of the door, rather than a 
poor manager’s within, and to run the 
chance of escaping the imputation of 
being a prig, rather than incur the cer- 
tainty of being known to be a pauper. 

Shepherd.—You’re just twa prood 
fules. 

Mr. Seward.—Mr. Hogg, there is a 
greater difference than merely of one 
syllable—between humility. and humi- 
hation. The receiver of such charitable 
donations, my dear Shepherd, as he 
struts into pit or boxes, can have no 
perception either of the ro xaAoyv, or the 
to mgemov. His proper place is—at half 
price— the one shilling gallery. 

, Shepherd.—But he wudna see there, 
sir. 
Mr. Seward.—Let him smoke his 
cigar for supper in his garret in Grub- 
street. 

Shepherd.—But what wou’d become 
o’ a newspaper without a theatrical 
critic ? 

Mr. Seward.—Ha! I have Socrati- 
cally brought you to the point, Jem. 
Let them get critiques written by gen- 
tlemen. Nothing ungentlemanly in living 
by one’s wits. All professional men do 
so—and why not critics? If a critique 
on Miss Fanny Kemble’s Juliet be worth 
a guineaa to the proprietor of a news- 
paper, out of his fob with it, into the fob 
of the gentleman that does the article, 
And if a ticket to the boxes be worth a 
crown to gentlemen in general, let the 
said critic melt his guinea, and disburden 
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his fob of a crown at the receipt of cus- 
tom, like gentlemen in general; or, if 
not, then that there may be no decep- 
tion, let him, like a Blue-gown, wear a 
badge on his breast, inscribed, ‘‘ Free 
Admittance,”’ and then, instead of being 
elbowed on a full night, by pauper- 
paper-puppies aping the airs of play and 
pay-—we shall know the pensioners; and 
to prevent ourselves from being incom- 
moded, show them, with all appropriate 
ceremony, to the door. 


Spirit. of Discovery. 


NOTES ON ECLIPSES. 


Unper the reign of Chou-Kang, Em- 
peror of China, 2,169 years before 
Christ, happened an eclipse, the most 
ancient of which we have any records. 
Hi and Ho, two astronomers charged 
with composing a calendar for the re- 
gulation of husbandry, were put to 
death because they had _ neglected, 
through intoxication, to foretell it. 

In China there is a tribunal of astro- 
nomy, the business of which is to cal- 
culate eclipses, and to present their 
types to the emperor and mandarins 
some months before they occur, with an 
account of the part of the heavens 
where they will happen, and how many 
digits the luminary will be eclipsed. 
When an eclipse is announced, prepa- 
ration is made at court for the obser- 
vance of it; a3 soon as it begins, a 
blind man beats a drum, upon which 
the mandarins and great officers mount 
their horses, and assemble in the great 
square of the place. 

An eclipse happened during Lord 
Macartney’s embassy to China, which 
kept the emperor and his mandarins the 
whole day devoutly praying the gods 
that the moon might not be eaten up 
by the great dragon which was hover- 
ing about her: the next day a panto- 
mime was performed, exhibiting the 
battle of the dragon and the moon, and 
in which two or three hundred priests, 
bearing lanterns at the end of long sticks, 
dancing and capering about, sometimes 
over the plain, and then over chairs 
and tables, bore no mean part. 

The dramatic representation of the 
eclipse of the moon is thus described by 
De Guigres :—‘ A number of Chinese 
placed at the distance of six feet from 
One another, now entered, bearing two 
long dragons of silk or paper, painted 
blue, with white scales, and stuffed with 
lighted lamps. These two dragons, 
after saluting the emperor with due 
respect, moved up and down with great 





composure ; when the mcon suddenly 
made her appearance, upon which they 
began to run after her ; the moon, how- 
ever, fearlessly placed herself between 
them, and the two dragons, after sur- 
veying her for some time, and conclud- 
ing, apparently, that she was too large 
a morsel for them to swallow, judged 
it prudent to retire, which they did 
with the same ceremony as they en- 
tered. The moon, elated with her 
triumph, then withdrew with prodigious 
gravity, a little flushed, however, with 
the chase which she had sustained.” 

Du Halde assures us, that the cir- 
cumstances of no fewer than thirty-six 
eclipses of the sun are recorded by 
Confucius, out of which there are but 
two that are false and doubtful. 

Eclipses, especially of the sun, have 
been enn considered as events of the 
most portentous kind. Isaiah, and 
others of the sacred writers, speak of 
them as indicative of the wrath of the 
Almighty. Homer, Pindar, Pliny, and 
many others of the ancients, also make 
mention of them in a similar way; 
and it used to be noticed, more parti- 
cularly by the superstitious, that an 
eclipse was often accompanied by a na- 
tional calamity, or an occurrence of a 
striking nature, the malevolent effects 
of which were to continue, for the sun, 
as many years as the eclipse lasted hours, 
and for the moon as many months. 
Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, remarks, 
that both at the birth and death of 
Romulus there was a total eclipse of 
the sun, during which the darkness was 
as great as at midnight. It is also said 
that there was a solar eclipse on the day 
the foundation of Rome was laid, 5th 
July, 754, B.c. 

An eclipse of the moon is mentioned 
by Ptolemy to have been observed by 
the Chaldeans, at Babylon, 720 years 
before the birth of our Saviour; the 
middle of the eclipse reducing the time 
to the meridian of Paris, was 6h 48m, 
March 19th. From this eclipse it is 
determined that the mean revolution of 
the moon is 27d 7h 43 min. 5 sec. 
This is considered the first eclipse of the 
moon on record. 

Thales rendered himself famous by 
foretelling an eclipse of the sun; he, 
however, only predicted the year in 
which it would happen, and this he was 
probably enabled to do by the Chaldean 
Saros, a period of 223 lunations. This 
eclipse is rendered remarkable by its 
happening just as the armies under 
Alyattes, King of Lydia, and Cyaxeres 
the Mede, were engaged ; and being re- 
garded by each party as an evil omen, 
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inclined both to make peace ; it has been 
clearly proved that this eclipse occurred 
610 years before Christ, September 30th. 
~—Xenophon observes, that the King of 
the Persians laid siege to the city of 
Larissa at the time the empire was taken 
from the Medes, but was not able by 
any means to make himself master of 
it; finally, a cloud coming over the sun 
made it disappear, so that the hearts of 
the inhabitants failed, and the city was 
taken. This cloud, was, no doubt, the 
moon eclipsing the sun; for it appears 
that Cyrus finished the reduction of the 
Median empire, B. c. 547, in which year 
there was a great solar eclipse, the 
centre of which crossed the Tigris, not 
far from the place where Larissa was 
situated. 

Anaxagoras, who lived about 530 B.c., 
is said to have predicted an eclipse of 
the sun, which, according to Thucydides, 
happened in the first year of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. 

When the fleet of Pericles was about 
to proceed to the attack of Pelopon- 
nesus, and Pericles himself was on board 
the galley, there happened an eclipse of 
the sun, which was considered by the 
Athenians as a most unfavourable omen ; 
and they were all thrown into the 
greatest consternation. The result of 
this would have very probably been a 
refusal to proceed on the expedition, 
had not Pericles, who was aware of the 
cause of the eclipse, explained it by 
holding up his mantle before the eyes of 
the pilot, and observing, that the de- 
privation was occasioned by the interpo- 
sition of a much larger body in a simi- 
lar way. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


She Selector; 
AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 





THE MIDSUMMER MEDLEY. 


Tuis is a collection of light summer 
papers, in two volumes, to balance the 
pockets of the out-door reader. The 
jokes contained therein have been per- 
petrated by Mr. Horace Smith, who has 
much to answer for, of which he need 
not been ashamed. We take an ex- 
tract from the second volume :— 


« Adventure of a London Traveller.” 

“Take heed—have open eyes, for thieves do 
foot by night.” —SHAKSPEARE. 

“ ALTHOUGH it may not occupy any very 

exalted rank in public estimation, there 

are perhaps few modes of active life 
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more cheerful and pleasurable than the 
occupation of a commercial traveller. I 
mean the personage strictly and literally 
so termed, who, with a brace of saddle- 
bags, or a couple of dromedary- like 
bumps, traverses the country on horse- 
back from one extremity to the other, 
exhibiting samples, procuring orders, 
and collecting debts for some substantial 
house in the city of London. Such has 
been my occupation for many years, and 
I would not change situation with my em- 
ployers, though I believe them to be as 
opulent and as much respected as any 
firm-upon ’Change. We travellers are 
the only representatives of your ancient 
knights-errant ;—the only trading ama- 
teurs who combine business with plea- 
sure; variety, air, exercise, and health, 
with debts and day-bouoks, samples, 
shipping, and shopkeeping. If a man 
of this sort be fond of natural scenery, 
who can enjoy it in such diversity, and 
with so leisurely a luxury? If he de- 
light in studying human nature, who 
has more pregnant opportunities? He 
passes not through the country like a 
stage-coachman, conversant only with 
its external features, but dives into the 
heart of its society in his daily negotia- 
tions with its natives, and in his cosmo- 
politan and comprehensive views is en- 
abled, much better than the philosoper 
in his closet, to compare, contrast, and 
relish the never-ending diversities of in- 
vidual and collective character. Colli- 
sion and observation make him, even in 
spite of himself, a citizen of the world. 
His cockneyism, if he had any, forsakes 
him after the first journey; his views 
become general and elemental, and he 
looks down from the high table-land of 
his own calm mind upon the moral as 
well as the material landscape, both of 
which seem to be outspread before him 
for his special observation and amuse- 
ment. I assume his mind to be calm, 
for he is only an agent; he has the sti- 
mulus of business and the excitement 
of hope, without the constant cares of 
the one, or the painful disappointment 
of the other. 
“ Whenever I have an idle hour upon 
my hands, I love to devote it to billiards, 
which I consider a healthy and delight- , 
ful recreation. In one of our great ma- 
nufacturing towns of the North, I had 
entered a public-house for this purpose, 
which, as I afterwards found, was fre- 
quented by characters of the worst des- 
cription, and incautiously mentioning 
that I was going to walk to Mr. 
M‘B——’s, who resided two or three 
miles off, for the purpose of receiving a 
sum of money, I inquired the shortest 
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road to his residence. One of the par- 
ties present told me there was a way 
across the fields which would save half 
a mile, and gave me particular instruc- 
tions how to find it, adding that it was 
a common thoroughfare, and I should 
doubtless see some of the men going or 
returning from the manufactory. In- 
terested in my play, I pursued it rather 
longer than usual, but at length hurried 
away, discovered the footpath across 
the fields, received the bank -notes, 
which, according to my invariable prac- 
tice, I concealed in the lining of my 
waistcoat, and was returning briskly by 
the same path, just as the evening began 
to close around me, when, as I crossed 
a stile, I heard a rustling in the hedge, 
and on looking round beheld a villain 
advancing towards me with an uplifted 
bludgeon. I raised a stout stick with 
which I was provided, to repel the as- 
sault; but at the same moment received 
a tremendous blow upon the head from 
a second ruffian, which stretched me 
senseless upon the grass. 

*‘ The villains, as it afterwards ap- 
eared, rifled my pockets of my watch, 
oose cash and papers, but without dis- 
covering my hidden treasure; and in 
this state of insensibility I was soon 
afterwards found by some good Samari- 
tans of the lower orders, who, having 
ascertained that my pockets were empty, 
generously contented themselves with my 
hat and coat, as a fair remuneration for 
the trouble of carrying me to the hos- 
pital of a large suburban poor-house at 
no great distance. In this miserable 
establishment I fell into the hands of 
two occasional nurses then in the place, 
who, upon exercising a more rigorous 
scrutiny into my habiliments, with a view 
to those strays and waifs of plunder 
which such callous practitioners usually 
claim as their perquisite, discovered the 
hidden bank-notes, and divided them 
upon the spot as the best security for 
mutual secrecy. 

‘“‘My wound was shortly examined 
and dressed by the hospital surgeon ; 
but the severity of the blow, combining 
with a violent cold caught by lying upon 
the wet grass, produced a brain fever, 
which deprived me of my faculties for 
several days. In this state the nurse 
removed me from the public ward to a 
small detached room, under the pretext 
of my disturbing the other patients, but 
in reality that she might have a private 
chamber in which to give little suppers 
to her friends with the bank-notes which 
she had pilfered from my person. It 
was in this small chamber that, on 
awaking to recovered conscioustiess, [ 
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found myself lying upon a miserable 
truckle-bed, and felt that my arms were 
pinioned to my sides by a strait waist- 
coat, while I heard the hospital-clock 
toll the hour of midnight, accompanied 
by the hollow howling of the wind 
through the two long wards into which 
the building was divided. At first my 
faculties seemed but slowly to recover 
their power ; and the attempt to arouse 
my memory to a recollection of the past, 
only served to mix it up in one confused 
mass with the present. By degrees, 
however, beginning to suspect that I 
had suffered under a temporary priva- 
tion of reason, I endeavoured, without 
speaking or moving, to divine the mean- 
ing of the scene before me, which was 
well calculated to confound and puzzle 
apprehension. 

“Close to the blazing hearth was a 
large round table, whereon were flaring 
three unsnuffed tallow-candles, and in 
the centre-of which fumed a brimming 
and capacious bowl, surrounded by a 
profuse display of viands, liquors, le- 
mons, sugar, bottles, and glasses. On 
the mantel-piece were phials, boxes, lint, 
rags, cataplasms and surgical instru- 
ments ; and on the fire beneath, a kettle 
of goodly dimensions was singing its 
quiet tune to two female figures who 
completely filled a couple of wide arm- 
chairs beside the board, eating, drinking, 
and chuckling with infinite perseverance 
and complacency. As one of them had 
her back to the bed, I could not catch 
a glimpse of her face ; but I observed a 
pair of red Atlantean shoulders, the 
flesh of which, heaving up on either 
side of the shoulder-strap, seemed an- 
xious to escape from the restraint of its 
bandages. This, as I found by their 
conversation, was Mrs. Potts, a visitant 
to my appointed nurse Mrs. Graves, 
who sat opposite to her in all the dig- 
nity of voluminous and undulating fat ; 
and 1 was enabled to make the further 
discovery that they were carousing upon 
the spoil which had been ferreted from 
the lining of my waistcoat. Falstaff 
typifying Mother Pratt, the fat woman 
of Brentford, was not a whit more cor- 
pulent and cumbersome than these triple- 
chinn’d harpies; and as their dialogue 
proceeded, I was more than once tempt- 
ed to wish that I had Ford’s cudgel in 
my hand, and Ford’s vigour and good- 
will for its exercise. 

«¢¢ Come, Mrs. Potts,’ quoth the 
worthy nurse, ‘ you don’t drink; fill 
your glass, fill your glass. Here have 
I been drinking Madeira ever since this 
lucky Godsend, to see if I could fancy 
it as well as Booth’s best ; but it’s sad 
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watery, washy stuff, compared to blue 
ruin or heavy wet. Howsomever, I put 
a bottle into this here bowl of punch, 
and I don’t think it’s much the worse.’ ”’ 

“«« Hark! there’s the gentleman 
awake,’ cried Mrs. Potts, as I gave an 
involuntary groan at this appropriation 
of my money.—*‘ Well, never mind if 
he is,’ replied Mrs. Graves. ‘ Lord love 
you, he’s as mad as a March hare; 
knows no more what he’s talking about 
than the Pope of Rome.’—‘< Oh, ay, 
cracked in the upper-story is he ?— 
they’re rummish customers to deal with, 
those crazy chaps; but I don’t dislike 
2em, for one’s not bound to pay any at- 
tention to their freaks and fancies. It 
isn’t as if one had Christians to deal 
with. One on ’em played me a slippery 
trick, though some years ago. I was 
dosing away in my chair, not much 
caring to get up and notice his clamour 
for water, when, would you believe it, 
ma’am ? he jumps out of bed, and ere 
you could say Jack Robinson, whips me 
up in his arms, and claps me right slap 
upon a great blazing fire !’ 

“¢ ¢Lord!’ exclaimed Mrs. Graves, 
shrieking with laughter till her whole 
system swagged with repeated undula- 
tions, ‘ how shocking ! but it was mon- 
strous comical though, warn’t it ?’— 
©Not so comical neither, ma’am, if I 
hadn’t happened to have a thick stuff 
gown on, and a couple of flannel petti- 
coats, so that I got off for this here 
burn upon my arm and the loss of my 
clothes. Business runs shameful slack 
now, Mrs. Graves; no good jobs stir- 
ring; though, to be sure, the little 
bundle of flimsies done up so knowing 
in this chap’s waistcoat was a famous 
haul; but we have no nice fevers; a 
terrible time since we had a good 
measles among the children, and no in- 
fluenzy this here season as there was 
last. People are scandalous healthy to 
what they used to be. Then that un- 
lucky vaccine spoils trade shamefully. 
Old Mother Tibbs remembers when she 
used to lay out eighteen or twenty chil- 
dren every year, all dead of the small- 

ox, and come in for all their clothes, 
Besides pickings and perquisites.’ 

66° Very true, very true, Mrs. Potts, 
our’s is a starving business; we must 
make the most of jobs now; so fill 
t’other glass, and pick a bit more of the 
igeon pie. Here’s to you, ma’am. 
Movunene I have no reason to com- 
plain; for, what with gentlemen’s 
broken limbs from gigs, and their shoot- 
ing themselves, or one another, in the 
sporting season, tliere’s always some 
lucky misfortune or another turning up. 
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’Twas but last month I set a chap of 
this sort upon his crutches, who had 
eighty-three shots lodged in his calf, by 
his friend Capt. Blinkensop, when tak- 
ing aim at a hare—’ 

“¢ Eighty-three shot ! that’s a large 
lot ain’t it ?’ 

“¢ Yes, but one wouldn’t be nig- 
gardly with a friend, you know. Ha! 
ha! ha!’ 

«« ¢ Ay, ay, you will have your laugh, 
Mrs. Graves; but you were always a 
wag. Well, my last job was with Lady 
—. Psha? I shall forget my own 
name next. Lady What-d’ye-call—she 
as had the fine funeral t’other day ; it’s 
no odds for her name, and a pretty 
plague she was !—Always a grumbling 
cause [ took snuff. Will you have a 
Mrs. Graves? What odds if a 
ittle did fall into the broth or gruel now 
and then? I warrant it’s as good as 
pepper any day in the year. That’s the 
second lady of quality as I had the job 
on. ‘Last Michaelmas was a year (I re- 
member it by the famous goose my nevvy 
sent me out of Yorkshire,) that I laid 
out Lady Augusta Yellowley, at last, 
after she had gone on shilly-shallying 
for seven or eight weeks; and, would 
you believe it, ma’am? they were 
shabby enough not to let me have an 
Ingey shawl, though she died in it, pre- 
tending I wasn’t entitled to nothing but 
the body-linen.’ 

“< Well, Mrs. Potts, that’s the very 
way they served me when Alderman 
Sowerby’s lady hopped the twig. How- 
somever, they got nothing by it; for, 
in packing up my box, a large white 
lace veil slipped in by mere accident : 
and as they never sent for it, of course 
I warn’t bound to give it up.’ 

“© These accidents will Sierpes to the 
most careful of us, Mrs. Graves. Ha! 
ha! ha! and really they shouldn’t look 
too closely into these matters, for our 
perquisites now-a-days are no great 
shakes. What’s peck and perch, anda 
pound a week? Why, I got as much 
twenty year ago, when I was in the 
wet line and went out a-suckling. I’ve 
known the day, too, when a hint of a 
good subject to a resurrection-man was 
worth a couple of guineas; but Lord 
love you! they make such a fuss about 
the matter now-a-days, that the poor 
fellows can hardly get salt to their por- 
ridge. And then folks dies such shabby 
shrivelled atomies of late, that they’re 
scarcely worth the cutting up. If one 
could get hold of a nice proper young 
man, now, shot in a duel.’ 

“¢ Ay, Mrs. Potts, or this here gen- 
tleman that’s lying on the bed ; he’s ia 
































the prime of life, stout and healthy, just 
the proper age and subject for dying; 
but somehow my mind misgives me 
strangely that the chap will recover.’ 

“©* Let us hope not, —let us hope 
not; it would be a monstrous shame :—- 
here’s to you, Mrs. Graves.’ 

“ © It would really be a pity,’ replied 
the latter, refilling her glass; ‘¢ for, 
what with the flimsies in his waistcoat, 
and what with the body, he might be 
one of the prettiest jobs we have had a 
long while.’—In this strain the conver- 
sation continued some time longer, and 
as I knew my helpless state, and really 
apprehended that these harpies might 
strangle or make away with me if they 
suspected my recovery, I remained per- 
fectly still, pretending to be asleep, until 
the huge bowl of Madeira punch being 
completely emptied, my two compa- 
nions began to nod at one another, and 
finally snored so unmercifully that I was 
effectually prevented from joining in the 
chorus. Waiting impatiently the arri- 
val of the medical attendant next morn- 
ing, I communicated to him the reco- 
very of my senses, imploring that I 
might be instantly sent to a friend’s 
house in the town, as I felt quite able to 
bear the removal. Here my health was 
in a few days perfectly re-established, 
and it was my first care to obtain the 
dismissal of the nurses, and compel 
them to refund the remainder of their 
plunder. As to the scoundrels who had 
attacked me, although I had no doubt 
they were the same with whom I had 
been playing billiards, I had no means 
of identifying them, so I Jeft them for 
the present uninterrupted in their pro- 
gress to the gallows ; and mounting my 
nag and companion, for he deserves both 
appellations, I joyfully turned my back 
upon this unlucky town.” 


LORD BYRON. 


WE intend to notice Mr. Galt’s Life of 
Lord Byron, at some length, in our next 
Number. For the present we merely 
quote the following short extracts :— 


“Tt is singular, and I am not aware 
it has been before noticed, that, with all 
his tender and impassioned apostrophes 
to beauty and love, Byron has in no in- 
stance, not even in the freest passages 
of Don Juan, associated either the one 
or the other with sensual images. The 
extravagance of Shakspeare’s Juliet, 
when she speaks of Romeo being cut 
after death into stars, that all the world 
may be in love with night, is flame and 
ecstacy compared to the icy metaphysi- 
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cal glitter of Byron’s amorous allusions. 
The verses beginning with 


“She walks in beauty like the lizht 
Of eastern climes and starry skies,’ 


is a perfect example of what I have 
conceived of his bodiless admiration of 
beauty and objectless enthusiasm of love. 
The sentiment itself is unquestionably 
in the highest mood of the intellectual 
sense of beauty ; the simile is, however, 
any thing but such an image as the 
beauty of woman would suggest. It is 
only the remembrance of some impres- 
sion or imagination of the loveliness of 
a twilight applied to an object that 
awakened the same abstract general 
idea of beauty. The fancy which could 
conceive in its passion the charms of a 
female to be like the glow of the even- 
ing,.or the general effect of the midnight 
stars, must have been enamoured of some 
beautiful abstraction, rather than aught 
of flesh and blood. Poets and lovers 
have compared the complexion of their 
mistresses to the hues of the morning or 
of the evening, and their eyes to the 
dew-drops and the stars ; but it has no 
place in the feelings of man to think of 
female charms in the sense of admiration 
which the beauties of the morning or 
the evening awaken. It is to make the 
simile the principal. Perhaps, however, 
it may be as well to defer the criticism 
to which this peculiar characteristic of 
Byron’s amatory effusions give rise until 
we shall come to estimate his general 
powers as a poet. There is upon the 
subject of love, no doubt, much beauti- 
ful composition throughout his works, 
but not one line in all the thousands 
which shows a sexual feeling of female 
attraction—all is vague and _passionless, 
save in the delicious rhythm of the 
verse.”’ 
e * * * ” * 

“«¢ T have never been able to understand 
why it has been so often supposed that 
Lord Byron was actuated in the compo- 
sition of his different works by any other 
motive than enjoyment : perhaps no poet 
had ever less of an ulterior purpose in 
his mind during the fits of inspiration 
(for the epithet may be applied correctly 
to him and to the moods in which he 
was accustomed to write), than this sin- 
gular and impassioned man. Those who 
imagine that he had any intention to im- 
pair the reverence due to religion, or to 
weaken the hinges of moral action, give 
him credit for far more design and pro- 
spective purpose than he possessed.— 
They could have known nothing of the 


man ; the main defect of whose charac- 
ter, in relation to every thing, was in 


having too little of the element or prin- 


ciple of purpose. He was a thing of 
impulses; and to judge of what he 
either said or did, as the results of pre- 
determination, was not only to do the 
harshest injustice, but to show a total 
ignorance of his character. His whole 
fault, the darkest course of those flights 
and deviations from propriety which have 
drawn upon him the severest animad- 
version, lay in the unbridled state of his 
impulses. He felt, but never reasoned. 
* e e e e * 


“One day, as a friend of mine was 
conversing with his lordship, at the Casa 
Saluzzi, on the moral impressions of 
magnificent scenery, he happened to 
remark that he thought the view of the 
Alps in the evening, from Turin, the 
sublimest scene he had ever beheld. 
‘It is impossible,’ said he ‘at such a 
time, when all the west is golden and 
glowing behind them to contemplate 
such vast ‘masses of the Deity without 
being awed into rest, and forgetting 
such things as man and his follies.’— 
‘ Hunt,’ said his lordship, smiling, ‘has 
no perception of the sublimity of alpine 
scenery; he calls a mountuin a great 
impostor.’ ”? 


The Gatherer. 


«« A snapper-up of udconsidered trifles.” 
: Siaksreare. 








IMITATION. 

A SILK-MERCER had associated with 
Shuter till he caught, not only all his 
best jokes and ditties, but the very man- 
ner in which they were given. The 
latter hearing this, determined to visit a 
club one evening, which this gentleman 
frequented, and see what would be the 
effect of his good things at first hand, 
which had told so well at second. He 
did so; but soon lost both humour and 
temper, at hearing the worthy cits, 
whenever he attempted to be funny, re- 
spond mith mingled wonder and delight, 
“ How like Tom Bennet !”’ 


In a performance of Romeo and Juliet 
owing to the limited number of the 
corps, they were reduced to many shifts, 
the most humorous of which was, 
Romeo’s having to toll the bell, and 
Juliet the déad to sing her own dirge. 


A “sHORT’’ JOKE. : 
A PERSON complaining, at a tavern, of 
the smallness of some chops brought to 
table, a coffee-room wag observed— 
‘Probably the sheep was fed on short 
commons,”’ Q. 
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COIN OF JAMES II. 


Tin farthings and halfpennies were 
coined by King James II., in 1685; and 
in 1689, about 1,000,000 in half-crowns, 
shillings, and sixpences, of old brass 
guns, and utensils of the most refuse 
metal ; a pound of which being worth 
about 3d. or 4d. when coined, was £5. 
by tale; and before he left Ireland, a 
proclamation was preparing for the cur- 
rency of pewter money, and even of 
lead, of which were coined some pence 
and halfpence. 


FIELD MARSHAL. 


Ir is not generally known that the title 
of Field Marshal was first created in 
this country in the month of January, 
1736, in the reign of George the First. 
“ His Majesty has been pleased to erect 
a new post of honour, under the title 
of Marshal of the Armies of Great 
Britain and to confer the same on the 
Duke of Argyle, and the Earl of Orkney, 
as the two eldest generals.” G. K.. 


GUINEAS 


Were first coined by King Charles IT. 
at the rate of 20s. ; they afterwards ad- 
vanced to 21s. 6d. and in the reign of 
King William were current at 30s. ; 
people, being willing to take them at, any 
rate, rather than run the hazard of the 
silver money, which was then so exceed- 
ingly clipped and weeioate.* 
. K. 


AN EFFECTUAL CURE, 
(From the Chinese.) 

THERE was, in acertuin house, a child 
who was constantly screaming and an- 
noying everybody. At last a doctor 
was sent for, who gave him a draught, 
and desirous of .ascertaining the calming 
effects of his potion, stayed in the house 
during the night. After some time, 
hearing no more crying, he exclaimed, 
‘¢ The child is cured.’’ ‘ Yes,’’ was 
the reply, ‘ the child cries no more, but 
the mother is weeping. W.G.C, 


FAIRY RINGS. 


In the days of England’s lost and beau- 
tiful mythology, it was a common belief 
that those withered rings which are so 
frequently observed on the grass, had 
been the scenes of the moonlight revels 
of fairies. 
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